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to him, Village in the Jungle was allowed to go out
of print. It is an occasion for celebration that B.R.
Publishing Corporation have now reprinted it One
may hope that the novel may acquire the place it
has long merited, not only within English literature
but as a superb and faithful picture, without equal
among Western writers, of what life was like for
most Asians, in the skilfully drawn context of rural
Ceylon*
Leonard Woolf is probably best known, rather
ironically if one accepts the above verdict on his
one great novel, as the husband of Virginia, whom
he married in 1912 and who died in 1941. Leonard's
autobiography deals of course in great detail with
Virginia, as a writer and also as a wife, campanion,
and patient. She was the proximate cause of his
resigning from the Ceylon Civil Service in the
course of his home leave in 1911 because he hoped
to persuade her to marry him. He had been at
Cambridge with Virginia's brother Thoby and had
thus known her since his undergraduate days. But
he came back from Ceylon in 1911 after seven years
as a colonial official deeply disillusioned about
imperialism and ciritical especially of the role pla-
ted and manners adopted by white rulers of subject
peoples. Orwell's later experience and conclusions
as an official in the colonial civil service of Burma
were of course similar, but by then it was more
common, and more fashionable, to be critical of the
world and values of the British Raj. Woolf was a
member of the Fabian Socialist group, a friend of the